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UR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS is intended primarily to reflect the activities of the Animal 
Rescue League in Massachusetts and surrounding territory and to indicate partici- 
pation in national efforts to prevent cruelty. In view of the natural impulse, in these 
days of reduced incomes, to withhold support of animal welfare organizations in favor 
of those charities more definitely designed to relieve human suffering the importance 
of the work as it affects the general public, as well as animal life, cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. 

The League has been alternately praised and criticized for failure to dwell in the 
columns of Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDs upon the gruesome details of conditions it is con- 
stantly combating, remedying, and seeking to prevent. Should it depart from that 
practice, more generous contributions would undoubtedly follow from some quarters. 
It is likewise certain that the magazine would not be read or passed on for reading by 
many who now study its contents carefully and realize, without having it stressed beyond 
a reasonable degree, that thoughtlessness, ignorance, greed, poverty, passion and other 
factors, result in situations which would harrow the souls of all but the most callous. 

The League is constantly and quietly doing a magnificent job. Sentiment, contrary 
to an entirely too widely held public opinion, plays a very minor role in its activities. 
The constant war on animal mistreatment and neglect; treatment for the sick creatures 
belonging to men, women and children who are unable to pay for necessary professional 
care; the little publicized gathering-in of dogs, cats, and other animals which, because of 
disease or vicious habits, tend to jeopardize public health and safety; the added check 
on diseased animals offered for sale for food purposes; the economic benefit resulting 
from the advice and guidance available for the stock raiser or other animal custodian; the 
humane education of the child with its limitless character-developing possibilities;—all 
of these but merely suggest the far-reaching influence of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. 

Appeals for the support of war relief agencies, for more generous contributions for 
the benefit of the organizations dependent upon local community chests, and pleas for 
other causes speak with a loud voice. ‘This is as it should be, but the League must fight 
for the dumb creation and for a fair portion of public patronage. Members and con- 
tributors are urged not only to continue but, if possible, to increase their support. 

It is altogether possible that a simple suggestion to neighbors and friends might 
induce them to accept at least an Associate Membership. Names of likely prospects are 
earnestly solicited. 

It is hoped that a careful study of the operations of the League and the urgent need 
for the work it is doing will induce added support and the inclusion of the League as a 
beneficiary when wills are being made. 
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Membership Fees 


Life, $100; Active, $5.00 or more annually; Associate, $1.00 
to $5.00 annually; Junior, 25¢ annually 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald 


N MANY respects animal problems change 
with the seasons, but regardless of extremes 
of heat and cold, rainy weather and dry, 

agents of active and progressive animal welfare 
societies are always face to face with incompleted 
tasks. Any man whose employment must be 
regulated by a clock has no place within the ranks 
of such an organization. Approximately a thou- 
sand individual calls, many of them between mid- 
night and sunrise, were made to care for the 779 


surprisingly large number of cases the agent was 
called upon to rescue a dog or cat from a sewer, an 
abandoned quarry, an unused well, a high tree or 
pole, from between walls and many other inac- 
cessible places. To reach many of them, miles of 
rough side roads had to be driven over and in 
some cases ambulances had to be abandoned and 
other miles traveled afoot. Snowdrifts and 
washed-out roads added to the difficulties on 
numerous calls and many of the miles were cov- 


A picture of animals such as these, taken on arrival at market after a journey of many weary miles, would prove a sad contrast. 
They need the service we render 


animals of all species which were involved in the 
activities of the Inspection Department during 
the past three months. Repeated calls are neces- 
sary in many instances and it is by no means 
unusual for an agent to spend a whole day or night 
rescuing a single animal or remedying a difficult 
situation. 

The statistical table on page 24 tells in con- 
densed form the story of the League’s activities 
for the first three months of the present year. To 
the casual reader it conveys little as compared to 
the situations it recalls to the agents who were 
actually involved. Of most of the 1,918 pets 
delivered by owners there is little additional to be 
said, and many of the 21,788 dogs, cats, and other 
animals represent routine calls over an area of 
approximately six hundred square miles, but in a 


ered during raging storms, between sunset and 
sunrise. 

The League never sleeps. Its agent is the court 
of last resort. When individuals fail in rescue 
efforts and police officers are appealed to with the 
same result, the man with the League badge upon 
his cap goes into action and few indeed are the 
failures on record. Newspapers occasionally tell 
of his exploits, but the most interesting stories 
seldom become known outside the walls of 51 
Carver Street. 

The 779 horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine, 
dogs, cats, poultry, birds and other miscellaneous 
wild and domestic creatures handled by the In- 
spection Division covered quite as wide a range of 
varying situations as the work of the ambulance 

(Continued on page 20) 
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* * * 


Caged Birds 


That part of the report of the Inspection De- 
partment on page (21) relating to the sad plight of 
the animal and bird cargo of the steamship Hahibi- 
tor probably will arouse anew protests against the 
importation of canaries. 

The United States normally imports 175,000 a 
year. Reliable sources of information indicate that 
the mortality rate in each consignment is very 
high. It could hardly be otherwise. It would seem 
that the demand for caged pets could be supplied 
from domestic sources. 


* * * 


Our Appeals for Financial Aid 

The danger of creating a feeling that member- 
ship in the League entails too frequent contribu- 
tions in addition to the annual fee must be avoided. 
Zach year appeals are sent out for the purpose of 
raising revenue with which to continue our exten- 
sive livestock work; for the support of our Annual 
Fair; and for contributions to increase the fund 
established to finance our old-horse work. 

Every dollar contributed is an investment in a 
vital project. However, Life Members, and those 
who feel they cannot respond to any or all of these 
appeals, are asked to accept the letters when they 
come solely as a reflection of the wide scope of the 


League's work. 
ait pect 


Albany Street Shelter 


“The Home For The Animal Away From 
Home,” either temporarily due to wanderlust or 
in a more permanent sense because changed home 
conditions have made it necessary to dispose of a 
pet, has been operating at 366 Albany Street since 


February 15, 1941. The horse unit, the gift of a 
member of the League’s official family, is still to be 
erected. 

Visitors are welcome from 10 A.M to 5 P.M. 

At this time, as hot weather approaches, one 
feature deserves special mention. ‘There is a 
roomy tub in the corridor, and boys and girls who 
are handicapped in bathing their dogs, due to the 
lack of proper home facilities, are cordially invited 
to bring their pets to the shelter. They will be 
furnished with soap and proper instruction in the 
art of bathing a dog so he will like it. The hours 
for this service must be restricted to from 1 P.M. to 
3:30 P.M. 


Margaret Coffin Starbuck 


The last issue of Our Fourroorep FRIENDS, in 
announcing the passing of Miss Starbuck, a mem- 
ber of the League staff for twenty-nine years, 
stated: “her interest in animal welfare was deep 
and sincere.” 

The filing of her will gives additional evidence of 
her concern for the creatures she served.  Prac- 
tically her entire savings, $2,000, was bequeathed 
to the League. 

To those who knew Miss Starbuck well the 
following clipping, found among her treasured be- 
longings, will reflect the comfort she derived from 
her own pet: 


SOME LITTLE THING TO LOVE 
Puyttiys FortTuNE 


Sometimes I wonder how people can live 
Without the glad friendship that animals give. 
Some little thing, no matter how small, 

To love you is better than nothing at all. 
Some little kitten, a stray, humble thing, 

Or some little bird with a droop to its wing; 
Some little something no matter how small— 
Isn’t it better than nothing at all? 


Feed the lame bird and then bind up its wing— 
Soon it will perch on your finger and sing! 
Tuck the starved kitten up under your chin— 
Hear it purr “Thank you”’ for letting it in! 

So many tables and so many scraps; 

So many timid paws begging for laps! 

Some little something, no matter how small— 
Isn’t it better than nothing at all? 


* * * 


American Humane Association Convention 


The Sixty-Fifth Annual Convention of The 
American Humane Association will be held in 
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Hollywood, California, October 20 to 23 inclusive. 

It has been ten years since the conference was 
held on the Pacific coast, but, despite the expense 
involved, as many eastern organizations as possible 
should be represented. The use and abuse of 
animals in the production of motion pictures is of 
paramount importance, and societies organized for 
the purpose of preventing cruelty to animals will 
be afforded a rare opportunity for determining 
where legitimate use ends and mistreatment 
begins. 

Richard C. Craven, Western Regional Director 
of The American Humane Association, will be pre- 
pared to enlighten delegates fully on this vital 
subject. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston urges that 
attendance at the 1941 National Convention be 
given preference to the Amrita Island Conference. 


* Ox * 


Amrita Island 


The dates, details and purposes of the forth- 
coming summer conference at Amrita Island are 
included in an interesting article on page (10), 
written by Miss Julia E. Dickson, well known to 
all who have attended former sessions. 

It is hoped that many are planning to attend. 


* * * 


Carpet Remnants Needed 


A short time ago, to meet an apparent need, we 
began making burial boxes for animals to be put to 
rest in our Pine Ridge Cemetery. These plain, 
simple boxes of California pine, lined with carpet- 
ing, are sold at cost and, in order to keep the price 
down, we have purchased used carpet remnants. 
As this material is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain, it has occurred to us that possibly some 
of the readers of OUR FourrootTED FRIENDS may 
sometimes have old rugs or pieces of carpet which 
they just throw out, and if they would let us have 
them instead, we should be very grateful. If 
within our collection radius, we shall gladly call for 
any such contributions. 

ee ee 
Herring Runs 

Nature lovers are urged to visit the Herring 
Runs at Middleboro, Wareham and Brewster on 
Cape Cod, and at Parker River, Byfield, within 
the next few weeks. It is an awe-inspiring sight 
to see the almost unsurmountable obstacles these 
fish overcome in order to reach the higher waters 
for the purpose of perpetuating the species. 


In Memoriam 


In Memory of Friskie Tingley 


Born March 28, 1933. 


True Friend and Companion; beloved and mourned by all 
who knew him. 
A cat of rare intelligence. 
He was a short-haired, red Tabby, with large and expressive 
yellow eyes. 
He weighed fifteen and one-half pounds. 
He guarded the home like a watchdog, quick to investigate 
every strange sound and answer every doorbell. 
Always at the door to welcome and speed the parting guest. 


Died August 15, 1940 


“But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach them.” 


Job XIT:7. 
“God will finally redeem all his creatures.” 


“For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth 
so dieth the other; yea they have all one breath; so that 
a man hath no preéminence above a beast.” Ecclesiastes 
IITI:19 and 20. 


“Nature does not die. Nothing dies. There is no 
death, what seems so is transition. 
Life may change its form, but it does not, it cannot 


cease to be.” 


Louisa Paine Tingley, M.D., dedicates these few lines 


to his memory. Boston, Massachusetts, May, 1941. 


FOR MAY, 1941 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


A PROCLAMATION by the Governor of New Mexico in which he called attention to the nation-wide ob- 
servance of “Kindness to Animals Week”’ ended as follows: 


“NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN E. MILES, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, do hereby 
proclaim April 20 to 26, 1941, as KINDNESS TO ANIMALS WEEK in the State of New Mexico. 

*T suggest that all citizens take an active interest in the purposes of this week, and assist in carrying out a splen- 
did program which will leave a lasting impression upon the minds and hearts not only of children but their elders 
as well. We find that the greatest educators, statesmen and churchmen, in fact all serious-minded men and women 
throughout the nation, are urging humane education. Also, it is shown that in every community where humane 
education has been tried, the criminal record has been lowered. It is clear, therefore, that the teaching of justice, 
mercy, kindness and fair play to all living creatures will have a beneficial effect upon community and society. 
“DONE AT THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE THIS 15TH DAY OF APRIL, 1941. 

‘““ WITNESS MY HAND AND THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF NEW MExico. 
ATTEST: “JOHN E. MILES, Governor” 
JEssIE M. GONZALES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


HAT proclamation places emphasis on a The words of another wise man, the editor of a 

very vital point; namely, that humane edu- Boston newspaper, uttered years ago, come to 

ration should not be confined to children of | mind: ** International peace begins, if anywhere, in 
tender age. The most that reverence for life, 
fertile field is, of course, for individuality which 
the classroom and other has its roots in kindness 
places where children to animals.” Now, if 
congregate. “*’Train up never before, we must 
a child in the way he think on these things. 
should go and when he The quarterly reports 
is old he will not depart of the Humane Educa- 
from it,” is advice which tion Department have 
has been handed down dwelt almost exclusively 
through the years, but with marionette per- 
certainly there is need formances. It has been 
for awakening the con- explained in detail how 
science of the genera- the stories of Peter Rab- 
tion which missed the bit, Hansel and Gretel, 
emphasis now being Tanya, and others, all 
given in the public thoroughly charged with 
schools to right treat- humane principles, are 
ment of animals. ‘To- being conveyed to the 
day, in a topsy-turvy children in the schools 
world there is food for daily through the in- 
profound thought in This photograph was published over vigorous protest from Strumentality of the lit- 


Governor Miles’s words: Miss Phillips tle characters manipu- 
* Also, it is shown that lated by strings. Very 


in every community where humane education has _ little reference has been made to the lectures be- 
been tried, the criminal record has been lowered. fore adult groups given by the Director and it 
It is clear that the teaching of justice, mercy, kind- — seemsa good time to stress the fact that the League 
ness and fair play to all living creatures will havea is mindful of the necessity for reaching not only 
beneficial effect upon community and society.” the children but their elders as well. It is inter- 
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esting to note how a simple appeal for a golden 
rule for animals as well as for those who were 
“made in God’s image” stirs the human heart. 
Compassion knows no age. At thirty, fifty or 
seventy years kind hearts react as those of little 
boys and girls who say their prayers with heads 
bowed on mother’s knee. We who are entrusted 
with the educational work of 
the League feel, rightly, that 
we are the principal emis- 
saries for the promotion of 
prevention of cruelty. Stirred 
by the limitless possibilities 
which lie ahead, we know 
that the work of this depart- 
ment must go on. It must 
be enlarged and related to the wider program 
which is being developed for Amrita Island by 
Miss Julia E. Dickson. Even in these days of 
stress and turmoil, funds must be made available 
so that under her inspired guidance every step 
will be forward! 

Demands for adult group talks increase steadily, 
and, since they are not confined exclusively to 
humane education, a better general understanding 
of the work of the League is brought about. 
Anything and everything must be done to instill 
in the public mind the fact that the work of the 
League is just as necessary as the activities of 
those charities which deal more specifically with 
human needs. Far too many still consider it a 
work founded upon and still based upon pure 
sentiment. At the close of every lecture this 
remark is repeated over and over again: “Never 
before have I realized the extent of the activities 
of the Animal Rescue League.” 

The more fully humane educational work is 
developed, the harder it becomes to separate it 
from that which is specifically termed “‘practi- 
cal.”’ Of course, there always has been and always 
will be that man among us who will say: ‘This 
horse, this dog, this cow is mine. I paid for it 
with my own hard-earned money. [ll do with 
it as I please.’ He must be made to know that 
other men have seen to it that laws designed to 
protect animals have been enacted in every State 
in the Union and that he must observe them. 
Arrests and prosecutions now, as always, must 
follow many deliberate violations of these laws, 
but the imposition of a fine or imprisonment is no 
longer considered the final remedy. It is recog- 
nized that the prevention of repetitions is more 
likely to be brought about by pointing out to the 
offender that abuse of any animal impairs its use- 


Dear Father, hear and bless 
Thy beasts and singing birds, 
And quard with tenderness 
Small things that have no words. 


fulness to him than by emphasizing the fear of 
further punishment. A good field agent will 
make the most of any opportunity for a discussion 
of the ethical phases of the question. He will be 
a humane educator in a fertile field. 

In a general sense glaring acts of cruelty are 
more readily corrected than thoughtless practices 
which seem to spring up over 
night. Many of them can be 
prohibited as a violation of 
the anti-cruelty laws. Others 
are so close to the borderline 
of what can be termed mis- 
treatment under the legal in- 
terpretation of the word that 
adverse public reaction, fos- 
tered by adult group lectures, is the best weapon 
to be sought. 

The Easter traffic in baby chicks is an outstand- 
ing example. It would quickly die out if mothers 
refused to buy them for children to squeeze and 
torture. Once they are persuaded that extreme 
suffering results from rough handling and an 
exclusive diet of bread crumbs, they will refuse 
to purchase them. The shipment by mail of 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Mrs. Foeley and Miss Flannery manipulating the marionettes 


FOR MAY, 1941 


NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases treated, first quarter, 1941 


Telephone calls, first quarter, 1941 


HE opening of the Albany Street shelter 

necessitated the establishment of a larger 

Clinic staff. There are now three full-time 
veterinarians. At present, however, Dr. Mather 
spends half of each day at the new building so, in 
reality, the Clinic operates as before, with two 
doctors serving full time and one doctor half time, 
every day. 


Skin Disorders 


A major problem of the Clinic is ushered in with 
the spring season. Skin disorders, eczema prin- 
cipally, develop almost as quickly as spring itself, 
increasing in severity with the summer heat and 
disappearing soon after the first killing frost. As 
the season of most troublesome eczema coincides 
exactly with that of the flea, it is only reasonable 
to conclude that fleas play an exceedingly impor- 
tant part in the incidence and aggravation of this 


disorder. Flies and mosquitoes also play their 
part. It is certain that much suffering can be 


avoided, if measures for the systematic control of 
these pests are started before great damage to the 
skin has occurred. 


Fleas and Their Control 

The extermination of fleas requires patience and 
a certain knowledge of their life history. They 
are principally a warm weather problem, only a 
few surviving the chill of winter. These few may 
have lived in basements, woodbins, rugs, or other 
areas constantly above freezing temperature and 
are now ready to emerge, eat, and multiply. 

There are about 800 known species, over 130 
being found in America. Differences are largely 
in form and host preferences. 

Those found on pets may spend a considerable 
amount of time on the animal, eating and keeping 
warm, although actual multiplication does not 
occur there. The eggs, which are laid in great 
numbers, roll off the body into rugs, cracks in the 
floors, overstuffed furniture, basements, and out 
in the grass. In a few days, the eggs hatch and 
worm-like larvae, which feed upon dust, dirt, and 


inert organic substances emerge. They grow, 
molt, continue growth, pupate for a short while, 
and finally take form as hungry, adult fleas. 

It is interesting to note that the flea is a carrier 
of the commonest tapeworm of pets. The in- 
festation is picked up by the larval flea as it feeds 
upon filth contaminated by tapeworm segments 
passed by a dog or cat. It remains within the 
body of the flea until it is killed and eaten by a pet, 
which then becomes infested with tapeworm. 
Fleas have been found to harbor the virus of cat 
typhoid, and larvae of the heart worm of dogs have 
also been found in the body of this parasite. 

From the standpoint of control, it must be em- 
phasized that elimination of fleas on the body of 
the animal constitutes only a very small aspect of 
the problem of flea control, because eggs which are 
constantly dropped from the coat of an infested 
animal subsequently reinfest him in the form of 
young fleas. Therefore, complete eradication de- 
mands not only thorough cleansing of the dog or 
‘at but of his surroundings as well. 

Careful bathing with a flea soap, or with almost 
any soap, will eliminate the fleas on the body be- 
‘ause they are drowned, or partially drowned, by 
contact with water. However, during the flea 
season it would be necessary to bathe the animal 
at least three times daily in order to keep them 
under control. A better practice is the liberal 
use of a good powder. It not only will destroy 
most of the fleas on the body but will prevent 
reinfestation for some time. It is most effective 
when dusted thoroughly into the coat of the ani- 
mal, starting at the head and working backward. 
Care should be used to avoid getting it into the 
eyes. If the animal is then wrapped in a blanket 
or a turkish towel for a few minutes with only its 
face exposed to the air and then placed on news- 
papers, the dead and stupefied fleas and eggs can 
be combed and brushed out and then burned. 
Powder should be applied every two or three days 
during the height of the season. 

The next step is the eradication of eggs, larvae 
and pupae from the surroundings of the pet. 
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Areas which can be thoroughly washed should re- 
ceive this treatment regularly. Objects which are 
not washable should be carefully brushed, swept, 
or cleansed with a vacuum cleaner at very fre- 
quent intervals and followed by the use of insect 
powders, oily vermin sprays, or naphtha flakes to 
prevent reinfestation. 

The dog or eat and his surroundings should be 
cleansed simultaneously. An animal free from 
fleas which is allowed to live in infested areas will 
have his full quota again in a very short time. 


A Few Don'ts Relative to the Flea Situation 


Don’t use kerosene, carbolic acid, creosote or 
coal tar products in general, as they are found to be 
both irritant and toxic to a great many pets, lead- 
ing to serious skin disorders and frequently death 
to some animals. 

Don’t injure the skin with the sharp teeth of a 
comb. 

Don’t permit the animal to lap flea powder off 
the fur. 

Don’t use scented or perfumed powders. 

Most important of all: Don’t think that one 
treatment will relieve the flea situation for the entire 
season. 


Hot Weather Suggestions 


Horses 


Watering.—An abundance of fresh, clean, cool 
water is necessary to the well-being of horses at 
every season of the year, but is particularly neces- 
sary during hot weather. Do not allow an over- 
heated horse to drink his fill of water. He may 
be given a small amount—perhaps four quarts— 
but should be cooled out before being allowed to 
drink his fill. A small drink should be allowed 
before feeding and a thoroughly satisfying amount 
about an hour later. Water may be given without 
fear of consequences to a warm horse if work is 
continued for a reasonable period thereafter, but 
a hot horse should not be allowed to drink his fill 
and then stand; acute digestive upsets and founder 
(technically known as laminitis), a very painful 
hoof disorder, is likely to result. 

Feeding.—Horses will benefit by reducing the 
grain ration during extremely hot weather and by 
the substitution of bran mashes two or three times 
a week, instead of a feed of grain. Such a meal, 
while satisfying to the appetite, contains relatively 
few calories as compared to grain, and produces 
less body heat. In addition it is laxative by na- 
ture and the importance of healthy intestinal 
elimination cannot be sufficiently emphasized, 


particularly during hot weather. A bran mash is 
recommended following an extremely hot day; as 
the Saturday evening meal and on the nights 
preceding a holiday when a horse will be given 
little exercise: the year round as a_ precaution 
against azoturia—commonly termed black water. 
About four quarts of bran, to which has been 
added a small handful of salt, should be used. 
Sufficient boiling water to cause the mixture to 
adhere to itself when picked up or stirred should 
be added. The container should then be covered 
to permit thorough steaming. The meal should 
be offered just as soon as it has cooled sufficiently. 

Grooming.—Prostrations, in a general sense, fol- 
low extended heat periods. HH properly fed, wa- 
tered, groomed, and housed, a horse in good condi- 
tion, if not overworked, can be expected to endure 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours of extremely hot 
weather fairly well, but each added hour is a risk. 
Rest in an environment which will enable the body 
to cool off during the night hours is the great- 
est safeguard against heat prostration. Careful 
grooming cleanses the skin and hair, thus en- 
hancing heat elimination by means of radiation. 
When the temperature soars, the importance of 
such care cannot be overemphasized. 

Insect Control.—The importance of insect con- 
trol grows increasingly apparent since it has been 
proved that equine encephalomyelitis, commonly 
termed sleeping sickness, which has been so preva- 
lent during the last four years, is transmissible by 
certain insects, mainly mosquitoes. 

Horses should be protected against both. flies 
and mosquitoes. When at work a fly blanket or 
cover is advisable. Animals on pasture should be 
sprayed with a good insect repellent, especially on 
the neck and legs. During the season when 
mosquitoes are most prevalent horses ordinarily 
on pasture should be stabled at night to prevent 
the nocturnal ravages of these pests and to de- 
crease the possibility of exposure to encephalo- 
myelitis. 

Bot flies are exceedingly annoying to all horses, 
particularly to those at work. While they do not 
bite or sting, most horses have an instinctive fear 
of them and fight them off as well as they are able. 
Their eggs are easily transferred to the stomach 
where within a short time they incubate with un- 
comfortable and disastrous results. There are 
two types of bots; one which lays its egg princi- 
pally on the front legs of the animal, the other 
which attaches itself to the vicinity of the mouth 
and lips. The former may be repelled to some 

(Continued on page 23) 


FOR MAY, 1941 


AMRITA ISLAND 


Summer School Session of The Baxendale Memorial Foundation 
July 21 to August 16, 1941, inclusive 


Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education 
The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


HE Amrita [sland Summer School is once 

more opening the doors to all earnest seekers 

for practical help in the field of humane 
education, this time under its new name, The 
Baxendale Memorial Foundation. 

What does this Summer School offer to you who 
are interested in child welfare, to you who are 
interested in animal welfare, in short to all who 
are interested in the only problem we all have, 
namely, the education of our citizens as standard 
bearers of democratic ideal. In order to better 
define the offerings of The Baxendale Memorial 
Foundation let us examine some challenging 
problems on our front line of defense, YOUTH. 

Why should I study my Latin for tomorrow? 
What difference does it make whether I know it 
or not? What does the future hold for a boy of 
my age? More than one teacher and educator is 
being challenged by adolescent youth for an 
answer to this momentous question. The ideal of 
service which required the supreme sacrifice, if 
need be, is new to a generation that has been 
reared largely as the gratuitous recipient of the 
advantages and privileges of material progress in 
a democratic social order. 

Recently a Boston newspaper reported an 
enormous annual cost for repairing damage to 
school property by junior citizens. Beyond doubt 
the same amount of money could be more profit- 
ably spent in a preventive program and in re- 
habilitating youth. A recent editorial of the 
Christian Science Monitor reported that Prof. 
Walter A. Anderson of Northwestern University 


was quoted as saying that 54 per cent of 560 
children questioned said they would rather visit 
the museums than go to the movies. Many more 
would probably show the same preference if their 
interests were wisely stimulated. At least, these 
two instances show the need, possibility and value 
of providing worthwhile activities which chal- 
lenge and chart children’s interests in the right 
direction. 

The children are the nation’s greatest asset. 
Our hope is in them, for to them will soon be 
entrusted the future destiny of our great nation; 
to them will fall the task of maintaining the bul- 
warks of freedom; to them the task of cementing 
the social, economic and political forces. Can we 
make them realize that to subordinate self, to be 
fearless and to give their loyalty and unswerving 
obedience to the ideals of democracy will even- 
tually release the entire world? 

It is doubtless true that our moral and spiritual 
progress has lagged behind our material progress 
and consequently we should be about our business 
with redoubled energy. The establishment of the 
democratic ideal is a gradual maturing of a dis- 
position to so act from early childhood to adult- 
hood. Success must be redefined in terms of 
service to our fellowmen. What practical means 
can we propose for the solution of such vital 
problems and what can the Summer School of The 
Baxendale Memorial Foundation do to help? 

We must learn to understand children, their 
nature and their needs; we must study the environ- 
mental influences, favorable and unfavorable, 
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which affect the growth or development of chil- 
dren; and the schools and the community welfare 
agencies, both child protective and animal pro- 
tective agencies, must learn how to codperate with 
each other more effectively. 

With these requirements in mind the program 
for child welfare work has been organized with a 
view to interpreting the special functions of child 
protective organizations and child welfare facili- 
ties in urban and rural communities to the schools 
and in turn to interpret the guidance program of 
the schools to the child protective organizations, 
thereby establishing a mutual understanding of 
the interrelationship of these two social units and 
giving assurance of a more coédperative and pre- 
ventive program for the conservation of human 
resources. As usual the Foundation has a unique 
offermg to make in the field of animal welfare, 
because it does what no other organization has yet 
attempted. The program this summer will con- 
tinue to familiarize the individual animal welfare 
organizations, through their agents, with the 
work of the various sections of the field, thus in- 
creasing the scope of their understanding and 
achievement. It will again interpret to teachers 
and humane education workers in the schools the 
special functions of animal protective organiza- 
tions, the need of care and preservation of domes- 
tic animals as related to human needs, and the 
protection and conservation of wild life and nat- 
ural resources. In addition, it will show more 
explicitly how to align the work in humane educa- 
tion with child development through the subject 
matter and activities of the school program and 
the various educational opportunities offered by 
the community. 

To deal more specifically with this year’s Con- 
ference, the sessions relating to the problems of 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 


Island Haven 


Sorrento 


dren will begin July 21st and continue through 
August 2nd. Those dealing with problems of 
interest to animal societies will open August 4th 
and end August 16th. 

An outline of the program now being developed 
should carry conviction as to the practical merits 
of a vacation spent on Amrita Island. Subject to 
minor changes the following topics will be ex- 
haustively covered: 


Children’s Sessions 
GREETINGS 
Sydney H. Coleman, President, The American Hu- 
mane Association, New York City 
HMOTIONAL AND SociAL ADJUSTMENT THROUGH THE 
ScHOoL CURRICULUM 
Dr. John March Brewer of Harvard University 
THe PROBLEM OF THE NEGRO CHILD AS SEEN BY A 
Crinp-PROTECTIVE AGENCY 
John F. Smithers, General Manager, New York 
S. P. C. C., New York City 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE INDI- 
VIDUAL CHILD 
Julia E. Dickson, The Teachers College of the City of 
Boston 
AuL IN A Day—A Review or ONE Day’s Work BY A 
CasrE WorRKER 
Clifford E. Patten, North Shore District Agent, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. C. 
A GUIDANCE CasE CONFERENCE UNDER SCHOOL AUS- 
PICES 
Wilson C. Colvin and associates from the Newton 
Schools, Newton, Massachusetts 
Tue Furure Puace or Cutip-PRoTECTIVE AGENCIES 
Wilson D. McKerrow, Assistant Superintendent, 
Brooklyn 8. P. C. C., Brooklyn, New York 
Tue Visiting TEACHER—A Co6OrbDINATOR BETWEEN 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY SoctaAL AGENCIES 
Marenda E. Prentis, Executive Secretary, Home and 
School Visitors Association, Boston, Massachusetts 
BEFORE DELINQUENCY, WHAT? 
Joseph H. McCoy, Sec., Big Brother Movement, N.Y.C 


FOR MAY, 1941 
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Hasir Tramninc Durtna*Earty Cuitpnoop: Irs 
ROLE As A DETERMINER OF GROWTH IN ABILITY TO 
Make Errective ADJUSTMENTS TO NEw EXPErt- 
ENCES THROUGH THE LATER YEARS 

Miss Grace Caldwell, Director of the Play School for 
Habit Training, Boston, Massachusetts 

Berrer Reiations BETWEEN SoctaL AGENCIES AND 

THE PuBLIC 
Miss Hazel Newton, Executive Secretary, Coépera- 
tive Workrooms, Boston, Massachusetts 

Tue AMERICAN Born CutILtp oF THE ForREIGN BorN 


PARENT 
Miss Blackwell, International Institute, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
How tHe Psycutatrist Can HELP 
Speaker to be announced 
Animal Sessions 
GREETINGS 
Sydney H. Coleman, President, The American 


Humane Association, New York City 
FUNCTIONS OF AN ANIMAL WELFARE SOCIETY 
Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League of 
Boston 
THE NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ANIMAL 
WELFARE AGENT 
Speaker to be announced 
Co6PERATION BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF Con- 
SERVATION AND ANIMAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 
Raymond J. Kenney, Commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation, Boston 
INTERPRETATION OF LAW PRocEDURE NECESSARY IN 
THE Freitp or HUMANE PROTECTIVE AGENCIES 
James J. Kelleher, Esq., Attorney General’s Office, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
David A. Ayleward, Director, Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, Boston, Massachusetts 
ANIMAL HusBANDRY 
Professor Loring V. Tirrell, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham 


Stonehenge 


:" Sale eeey 


Guardian Cottage 


ANTI-VIVISECTION 

Joseph L. Strickland, New England Anti-Vivisection 

Society, Boston 
First Arp To ANIMALS 

Dr. E. F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff, Angell Memorial 

Hospital, Boston 
AMERICAN ReEp Star ANIMAL RELIEF 

Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, American Red 

Star Animal Relief, Albany 
Furure FarMers Or AMERICA 

Willis H. Hoyt, Norfolk County Agricultural School, 

Walpole, Massachusetts 
ANIMAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LATIONSHIP TO Boy Scout Work 

Warren W. McSpadden, Director, Department of 
Humane Education, The American S$. P. C. A., 
New York City 

DEMONSTRATION OF ANIMAL CARE IN THE SCHOOLS 
Mrs. Penshaw, Department of Humane Education, 
The American S. P. C. A., New York City 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
TO THE CONSERVATION PRoGRAM INCLUDING Con- 
SIDERATION OF WiLp Lire SANCTUARIES 
Edward L. Bike, National Park Service 
PUBLICITY 
Speaker to be announced 
THE GoALs oF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND THE MEANS OF 
ATTAINING THEM witTH A DISCUSSION OF PROS AND 
Cons oF Sucu Spectat ASPECTS AS AGRICULTURAL 
Fairs, Exuisirs, AND Domestic ANIMAL Con- 
TEsts. The function of animal welfare organiza- 
tions in redirecting such programs will be fully 
considered. 

Lester T. Tompkins, Director Division of Animal 
Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture, Boston, Massachusetts 

Brrps 

C. Russell Mason, Sec.-Treas., Massachusetts Audu- 

bon Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
RaisinGc, CARE AND PRESERVATION OF LIVESTOCK 

James G. Watson, President and Editor, New England 

Homestead, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Tuer ReE- 
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Castle Le Mere 


The value of round-table conferences and 
special group meetings cannot be sufficiently 
stressed. They provide an opportunity for an 
intimate discussion of individual problems. The 
Foundation already has on hand many questions 
pertinent to the following topics, and all organiza- 
tions are urged to submit questions for discussion: 


Livestock: Inspection and transportation; Street, high- 
way and market patrol; Slaughtering methods. 


Horses: Riding stables; Public sales of horses; Renting 
stables; Horse racing; Horse shows; Rest farms for 
horses; Tail setting; Needling; Working blind 
horses. 


Dogs: Dog racing; Dog shows; Trimmed ears; Dog fights. 


General: Rodeos; Cirecuses; Cock fights; Trained ani- 
mals; Animals in motion pictures; Pet shops; In- 
vestigation of complaints; Animal clinics; Easter 
chicks and ducklings; Animal cemeteries; Fairs; Be- 
quests; Advertising; Old age pensions and insur- 
ance; Regional federations. 


Mainland Cottage 


The Amrita Conference is designed to strengthen 
the entire humane movement; to train officers, 
directors, teachers, and field agents, especially the 
latter to increase their general efficiency and to 
prepare them for opportunities which might lie 
ahead. Both child and animal welfare groups are 
judged in large measure by the men and women 
whose daily duties bring them into contact with 
the public. They should be given an opportunity 
to develop and to meet others engaged in similar 
tasks, to compare methods and to share problems. 
Difficult days lie ahead for most charitable organ- 
izations. Depleted incomes will in all likelihood 
demand further curtailment of contributions for 
benevolent purposes. One organization, its pur- 
pose, its importance, its methods, accomplish- 
ments and personnel will be weighted against 
another. <A little investment in training right 
now may insure perpetuation and progress. 

Due to the expense involved under any other 

(Continued on page 17) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


~ AVE you had a good winter?” ask our 

friends recently returned from the 

South, and we reply, “Yes. Not too 
cold. Very little snow. Yes, a good winter.” 
Yet, despite these facts, in the back of our minds 
lurks the impression that it was not too good. 
And why? We are neither recorders of the 
weather nor statisticians, but our belief is that the 
winter skies were unusually sunless. Perhaps 
we are speaking figuratively. Perhaps the world’s 
war clouds seemed to shut out the sun, and with 
human beings so involved in helping their fellow 
men fewer and fewer crumbs have remained to fall 
from their tables to feed the lowly four-footed 
friends. 

Contrary to the belief that it is within our power 
to produce a good home for every animal in need, 
even before the world was so beset, this was be- 
coming difficult. One used to infer that the ex- 
ceptional person who had no pets did not want 
them. Almost every dooryard had its dog, and no 
fireside was complete without a cat. With the 
coming of the automobile, however, this no longer 
held true. A man told us the other day of having 
rescued a bedraggled stray kitten from the rain, 
and of its recovery to become a treasured member 
of his household. Then one day came a speeding 
car, a grinding of brakes—too late—and a small 
life after brief months of happiness was snuffed 
out. 

“We used to face a quiet country road,” said 
another friend. “Now it is a thoroughfare with 
cars tearing by all day long. First our dog went, 
then our cat. While we live on a highway, no 
more pets for us.” 

Fortunately a few spots of comparative safety 
still remain. One Sunday lately a young woman 
came to our door whose home is on the Cape but 
whose work takes her to a city some miles away. 
In an animal shelter there she had seen a stray 
collie whose eyes haunted her. “Obviously they 
can't give it a home in town,” she said. “*They’ve 
promised to keep it for me ‘till I go back this 
week, so I’ve come to you wondering if your 
League perhaps—”’ She stopped, evidently fear- 
ing what our answer might be; that this would be 
an unusual procedure or that there were more 
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dogs on the Cape than we could find homes for. 
When we told her that we would be glad to co- 
operate with the other society and do all in our 
power to find a country home for the dog, the 
expression on her face was of the kind one likes 
to remember. 

“A good home would mean everything to this 
dog,” she told us earnestly, and when she brought 
Jock to the Cape a week later it was a joy 
to us all that after only one night in our ken- 
nels the home he needed on a farm was secured 
for him. 

Those of us who are so lucky as to live on a side 
road, with ample land around us and little traffic, 
should never be without a dog. Personally we are 
fond of cats, too, and would like to have one. 
We cannot deny that this means danger to 
birds, however, and with our feathered pension- 
ers tame as they are, we hate to jeopardize their 
safety. 

On March 13th a flock of sixty-two red-wing 
blackbirds returned from their Southern migra- 
tion, hungry and grateful for sanctuary. Mourn- 
ing doves followed in smaller numbers. Of the 
twenty which left us in the autumn, only five have 
returned. Have the others been shot for “sport” 
in the South or are they adorning spring millinery? 
The purple finch’s mellifluous song floats from the 
mulberry tree, and a towhee in immaculate plum- 
age greets us jauntily each morning from the 
window box feeder. Bordering the lane a Balm of 
Gilead tree is unfolding its glossy leaves. Across 
the marsh the tupelos are mauve-tinted like wind- 
blown mist, and against this background a swamp 
maple, brilliant red, stands out in bold relief. 

Spring brings renewed courage to us all. 

* * * 

It may be that some of you have lately had to 
part with your dog or cat or bird. Perhaps he 
was growing old. Perhaps he had been your 
friend for many years. Your home seems desolate 
without him, yet you cannot face the thought of 
having another in his stead—it seems disloyal to 
Pete or Trix or Dicky. But you are denying 
the happiness of a home to a creature sadly in 
want of one and who may be waiting to give you 
the very comfort you need. We know well that 
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this is true. In the February issue we paid trib- 
ute to “Bo,” our constant companion for thirteen 
years. Some of you knew him, others may re- 
member his eager face which appeared on our 
automobile stickers in 1938. 

With us, his place cannot be filled. He will 
never be supplanted in our affections; but to each 
of you who may be grieving over the loss of a 
dog, we send this message: “Open your heart 
and your home to a new dog. He will not usurp 
the place of the old, but he will make a place of 
his own.” 

Thus it is with the puppy who has come to us at 
“Four Winds” and to her these lines are inscribed: 


TO A WELSH CORGI 


Gwenda of the golden coat, 

@wenda of the hasel eves, 
Ancestors afar, remote, 

fHlade vou steadfast, made pou wise. 


Tlhere Carmarthen Bay glints rose 
Slumbrous in the twilit sheen— 
Glbhere Taf’s winding river flows 
And lush ballevs roll between. 


There pour kin, a sturdy breed 
Drive their master’s cattle home— 
Obedience their solemn creed 

Lest one be lost or left to roam. 


Gwen, around us your quick steps weabe— 
Pour eves upturned. Te must be told 
To call our wild herds and believe 

Dou’ ll drive each laqgard to its fold. 


Alas! we have no colt nor kine, 
Dour heritage we can’t restore, 
But you, our guardian in fine, 
Are trusty keeper at our door. 


@wenda of the loving heart, 

Jn dreams your twinkling feet have trod 

Some starrp way in worlds apart 

Tlhere vou kept vigil, close to God. 
Margaret Morse Coffin 
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TAG: THE LEAGUE MASCOT 


O HEAR 

the men 
discuss him, 
one would con- 
cludethat Tag, 
now sixteen 
years of age, 
understood the 
inner workings 
of the League 
; better than 

any other 
member of the staff. He is smart, as proved by 
his ability to tell time to the minute. He does 
not clutter up his brain with nonessentials, so 
confines his uncanny ability to the hours important 
to Tag alone: 1:30 a.m. when Mrs. Whitcomb, who 
keeps the offices spic and span, arrives with a 
toothsome tidbit; 8 A.m. when the superintendent, 
John Finlayson, takes over from Harry Hegan, 
night superintendent; 4:30 p.m. when his big meal 
of the day is due; and 5 p.m. when Finlayson and 
Hegan again shift responsibility. A slight change 
in the schedule causes Tag to assume a worried 
expression and a restless air which seems to con- 
vey: “These unreliable humans!” 

The night superintendent was new to the job 
three weeks ago and had not learned that part of 
his duty was to keep Tag’s water pan filled, but 
Tag told him. Along about eight o’clock in the 
evening the little brindled mascot sat down di- 
rectly in front of him and impaled him with a 
fixed stare. This did not produce results so he 
tried a few sharp barks. The idea finally seeped 
through that something was amiss and Mr. Hegan 
followed the eloquent pup down the corridor to the 
empty water dish. This oversight remedied, did 
Tag indulge in a long, satisfying drink of cold 
water? He did not. He was not thirsty. He 
simply wanted to point out that his water supply 
must be available at all times. Yes, Tag is a smart 
day and night assistant superintendent. 

If affection and loving care count for longevity 
to the extent it is presumed to, this little one-time 
wanderer will be spared a few more years of happy, 
contented living. He would not change his abode 
and way of living for the luxuries of the finest 
palace in the world. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A HUMANE AGENT 


Thomas Downey 


Boston Post 


ANTON, March 10—After carefully and 

patiently digging for almost four hours 

fifteen feet into the side of an embankment 
off Dedham Street, a weary Animal Rescue League 
Agent and two Canton men finally rescued two 
mongrel Irish Terrier puppies from a fox hole 
where they had been born. 


Gratitude 
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The two puppies and their mother were sped to 
the Albany Street Unit of the Animal Rescue 
League. The pups, which attendants estimate 
were born about five weeks ago, were in good con- 
dition and full of curiosity over the world which 
they met for the first time today. 

John Smith and Edward Roy, both of Dedham 
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Street, several weeks ago observed the mother dog 
entering the hole with food each day, but did not 
suspect the presence of pups because it is unusual 
for a canine to use a fox hole as a maternity ward. 

While she was begging food at the various gener- 
ous back doors about the community, heavy snow 
fell, blocking the entrance. Her frantic scratching 
at the drift and excited barking attracted the at- 
tention of Smith and Roy who summoned Walter 
Brown, Animal Rescue League Agent. Brown 
judged by her actions that puppies were beyond 
the barrier. 

Working with shovel and picks the men began 
digging. A portion of the hole had caved in and 
they feared the puppies might have been buried 
alive. However, answering whimpers to those of 
the mother, who stood close by them as they 
worked, shortly assured the men that the babies 
were still alive. 


Humane Education 
(Continued from page 7) 


chicks, small turtles, and alligators, the sale of 
little turtles with gaily painted shells which some- 
times starve to death in well-fed households, 
the purchase and delivery by telegraph companies 
of a wide range of living creatures as valentine 
gifts, the purchase of air rifles which prompt the 
destruction of mother birds—all these are other 
examples. Are these practices unimportant as 
compared with those acts which are specifically 
prohibited by law? The answer might be “yes” 
if cruelty is to be measured by the size of an ani- 
mal. Another question: “Can laws be enacted to 
prohibit the abuses which have been enumerated?” 
The lack of progress in that direction to date 
would seem to constitute the answer. An aroused 
public opinion could pave the way for such legis- 
lation or it could cause such a drop in sales that 
more law might not be necessary. 

With all this in mind invitations to lecture 
before adult groups are heartily welcomed. 

The League marionettes explain to the children 
all these and other abuses, and judging from their 
rapt attention and from the letters forwarded by the 
teachers, the seed sown “ will bring forth good fruit.” 

A recent note from a well-known educator may 
carry more conviction than opinions of the League 
staff: 


‘*“My children enjoyed Peter Rabbit immensely, and 
I feel it was of real educational value to them. The 
humane and ethical points so skillfully interwoven cannot 
help but make a very definite and lasting impression. 


The rescuers were forced to use the utmost cau- 
tion, and at times had to use their bare hands in 
order to prevent the old fox hole from caving in 
entirely. Finally after digging fifteen feet into 
the side of the embankment, they found the prison- 
ers who were stricken with fear at the first sight of 
human beings. The mother, trembling with ex- 
citement, greeted her pups with joyful barks as the 
tired men wrapped them in blankets and placed 
them in the Animal Rescue League ambulance. 

Officials at the League said that after the pups 
have been examined by veterinarians and found to 
be in good health, suitable homes will be secured 
for them. They praised the female dog’s spirit in 
summoning aid to rescue her little family. 

uote 

Epiror’s Notr.—The mother was spayed and, after 
sufficient time had elapsed, suitable homes were found 
for the trio. 


“So, for the other members of our staff and myself 
I want to thank your association for its very definite 
contribution to humane education. 
“Minnig A. KENNEDY, Master, 
“Cyrus Alger School, South Boston” 
Voluntary testimonials such as this leave no 
room for doubt that the League’s educational 
program has been wisely conceived and that it is 
reaching straight down into the hearts and minds 
of “the citizens of tomorrow.” 


Anrita Island 
(Continued from page 13) 
arrangement, attendance should be planned on a 
weekly basis. However, in order that attendance 
at special sessions may be made possible, corre- 
spondence is invited with those who cannot con- 
form to the weekly arrangement. 

There will be ample opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of the recreational facilities of Amrita 
Island—boating, bathing, tennis, ete., at no 
additional expense. Guests are requested to 
furnish their own tennis rackets and balls, also 
face cloths and towels. 

Rates to cover all necessary expenses will remain 
unchanged—$10.50 per week, plus $1.00 registra- 
tion fee. 

Teachers, and all persons actively engaged in 
either the child or animal field including officers 
and directors of anti-cruelty organizations and 
their wives and husbands, are cordially invited. 
It is regretted that limited room prevents the 
inclusion of children, and it is likewise impossible 
to include pets of any description. 


FOR MAY, 1941 
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AMERICAN RED STAR ANIMAL RELIEF 


S THE war clouds gathered over the British 
[sles, concern for the future and safety of 
pets, as well as for individuals, loomed 

importantly in the public mind. Fear that in the 
event of enemy bombardment homes would be 
shattered and terror-stricken dogs and cats would 
flee in panic, never to return, prompted many to 
relinquish them to animal welfare societies to be 
mercifully put away. The Royal S. P. C. A., in 
an appeal to The American Humane Association 
for financial assistance to meet an unprecedented 
emergency, graphically emphasized the extent to 
which this plan was followed. Their immediate 
problem was the disposition of seventy tons of 
dog and eat bodies! 
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HANDY WITH HIS FEET 


Gilbert, the horse shown here, is now almost tailless, but he 

saved himself and seven other horses from death during the 

air raid on Coventry. An incendiary bomb crashed through 

the stable and set fire to his tail. The horse lashed out, drove 

the bomb through the open stable door by which the rescuers 

were entering and then put out his own particular fire by 
rubbing against the stall 


As the war progressed, other problems involving 
animals of all species increased almost beyond the 
point where the British animal welfare organiza- 
tions could cope with them. In the latest issue of 
The Dog's Bulletin, the official periodical of the 
National Canine Defense League, are short stories 
from clinics in bombed areas indicating both the 
volume and the nature of the new problems en- 
countered. 


Photo, Daily Mirror 


“CARRY ON!” 


When electricity fails, Royal S. P. C. A. workers never falter. 
Necessary operations are carried on by candle light 


It became necessary, in the twinkling of an eye, 
to remove not only small pets but horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine from one locality to another; to 
treat their injuries; to feed, water, and otherwise 
care forthem. The photographs used to illustrate 
this article, sent to the American Red Star Animal 
Relief by the Royal S. P. C. A., were forwarded 
to the League with a request that some mention 
be made through the columns of Our FourroorTED 
Frienps of the need for-funds with which to or- 
ganize for war work in this country as well as to 
assist the overtaxed societies abroad. 

As stated in a recent issue of the National 
Humane Review: 


“The whole country has been impressed with the 
importance of a preparedness program. The American 
Red Star Animal Relief, organized to take care of 
emergency animal problems, is the logical agency in the 
United States to deal with all special animal situations 
which may arise as a result of war. 

“The four regional directors, located in Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and San Francisco, have each developed 
state and local volunteer committees that are ready to 
serve whenever an emergency arises. It is essential 
that the Red Star obtain accurate and detailed informa- 
tion relative to the personnel, buildings and equipment 
of the various anti-cruelty societies. To that end 
a questionnaire will be sent out at an early date. 

“Every effort should be made to discourage new or- 
ganizations being created to deal with so-called war 
emergency problems involving animals in this country. 
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FIRST AID TREATMENT 


When bombs were dropped on a village in the Midlands of 

England, this pony was injured. The local Royal S. P. C. A. 

Inspector learned of the accident and hurried to the scene. 

The picture shows the Inspector giving first aid to the wound. 

The pony is a great favorite in the village and is making good 
progress 


The tendency on the part of many well-intentioned per- 
sons to organize new societies every time a new situation 
arises is both wasteful of money and unproductive of 
practical results. War conditions have always been 
the spawning ground for mushroom organizations that 
have too frequently been created for the financial or 
social benefit of those directly in charge. The humane 
movement cannot afford a scandal of this kind.” 


The Red Star must not be considered solely as 
an organization to deal with war emergency prob- 
lems either at home or abroad, but it should be 
and is being developed to meet any situation 
beyond the ability of single, organized animal 
groups to handle which may arise. Floods, wide- 
spread fires, and extensive droughts are suggestive 
of the crises which must be efficiently met. 

Eric H. Hansen, General Manager of The 
American Humane Association, is preparing to 
present the needs and functions of the American 
Red Star Animal Relief, of which he is also General 
Manager, at Amrita Island on August 8, 1941. 
He will explain the development of the organiza- 
tion to meet situations that may arise in this 
country, as well as the crisis abroad, and he will 
also give an account of emergencies that have 
arisen and been successfully dealt with over an 
extensive area. All are invited to attend the 
conference meetings, but friends of the League are 
especially urged to hear Mr. Hansen. 


* ** * 


The program for the Amrita Island Conference 
will be found on page 11. 


A STOWAWAY 


HEN the hatch was removed from the hold 

of the freighter West Leshaway on April 13th, 
a pitiful sight met the gaze of crew members. A 
dog in an advanced stage of starvation was dis- 
covered. 

An agent from the League, sent immediately 
upon receipt of the report, brought the stowaway 
to headquarters. Finding a food that could be 
retained presented a problem—diluted milk was 
tried unsuccessfully, but after many experiments, 
cottage cheese proved to be the answer. Within 
a few days other products were added and finally 
sufficient strength returned to permit a_well- 
balanced diet. 


Questioning of the crew of the freighter dis- 
closed that a number of dogs had come aboard at 
a West African port, but until the vessel arrived in 
Boston it was presumed they had all gone ashore 


before sailing. During the twenty-one-day jour- 
ney this little dog had barely subsisted by chewing 
cocoa beans and by licking the moisture from the 
inner surface of the steel hull. 

The matter of breed was at first a puzzle, but it 
was finally decided that she was a Basenji, a very 
rare species outside of Africa. According to the 
best information available, this breed possesses 
some of the characteristics of a cat, arching the 
back when excited and washing the face with its 
paws. The most unusual feature of the Basenji 
is its inability to bark. For that reason, in addi- 
tion to its keen sense of smell, in its native land 
it is used principally for hunting. It is said that 
when in the field a wooden bell is attached to the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Inspection Department 


(Continued from page 3) 


They represented a multitude of bruised 
and broken bodies as well as healthy animals 
abused or mistreated in varying degrees. Many 
of the calls were routine in nature while others 
were extreme emergencies. 

Compared with years ago, before the mechani- 
cal age, horses on the public highways now are few 
in number, but they are still a major problem in 
animal welfare circles. League inspectors regu- 
larly visit the market districts, sales and renting 
stables, riding schools and other prolific spots over 
a wide territory. The mere fact that out of a 
total of 80 horse inspections during the three 
months’ period just ended it was found necessary 
to dispose of 25 indicates the serious nature of a 
branch of the work which is presumed by many to 
have ended long ago. No attempt will be made 
in this article to do more than indicate the type of 
cases which still come to us regularly. 


corps. 


alae Yat 
When a junk dealer in East Walpole was arrested 
about a year ago, the League was called upon to accept 
custody of his horse. Although it was in fairly good 
condition when taken to Pine Ridge, the animal gained 
two hundred pounds in weight during its two months’ 
vacation. After the owner’s release from jail, the 
horse was surrendered to him with the understanding 
that he would follow instructions for its care. This he 
did satisfactorily for about five months, but at the end 
of that period careless treatment and irregular feeding 
were resumed with the result that when the owner was 
again imprisoned the horse was appraised as_ being 
unfit for work and put away. 
eared Ok 


A farmer in Chelmsford was reported for working a 
lame horse. It was found to be in fairly good condition 
but very lame, as charged, due to slightly malformed 
feet, which required special trimming and _ shoeing. 
Ignorance of the horse’s needs was the fundamental 
reason for mistreatment in this case. The farmer was 
made to understand that he was not justified in working 
any animal when in unfit condition, but, unlike the 
former offender, he was grateful for the treatment given 
his horse and the advice regarding future care. While 
the case will be carefully followed, the probabilities are 
that the horse will be saved for many years of profitable 
service. 

RL Ks 1% 

It should be understood that had this horse, or 
any other, been below a certain general standard, 
or had the owner been unwilling to codperate, con- 
fiscation of the animal would have followed the 
initial investigation. 


Cases involving cattle, sheep and swine take 
League agents to the farms as well as the stock- 
yards. The checking of transportation and the 
slaughter of animals for food purposes remains the 
major work of the Inspection Department, but 
there is little to report outside of a routine nature. 
Until the general livestock activities of the League 
can be extended to include inspections at loading 
points outside the state, or until the animal pro- 
tective agencies throughout New England can be 
developed to include that service, immature calves 
and other animals unfit for human consumption 
will continue to be shipped into local markets. 

A vast improvement has been brought about 
during the past few years, but until sufficient 
funds are available to permit a more extensive 
program many shipping evils will remain uncor- 
rected. On April 21 two cars from Vermont 
arrived at the Brighton Stockyard, one containing 
eight and the other seven dead calves. The 
shipper is an old offender and a way is being 
sought to bring about his arrest and prosecution. 
Fortunately, such shipments have been  infre- 
quently encountered in recent years. 

The Easter season produced the customary in- 
crease in the number of lambs and kids shipped to 
local markets. The fact that they were somewhat 
older than in previous years, averaging about 
seven weeks of age, accounted in large measure for 
the good condition in which they arrived. About 
ninety per cent were shipped from southern 
points, the balance from New England farms. 

Quite frequently reports made to the League 
prove to be based upon error. A case in point 
was that of a Holbrook farmer. He complained 
that many of his pigs were dying as a result of 
poison mysteriously administered. A prompt in- 
vestigation revealed that smothering rather than 
poison was exacting a heavy toll from the drove. 
Some of the pigs would burrow into a bed of cocoa 
shells three feet deep and others would lie upon 
them, with disastrousresults. Afterall but a three- 
inch layer was removed the casualties ceased. 

For supplying the Easter trade and for purchase 
by poultry raisers more baby chicks are being 
hatched locally, with a consequent lower mortality 
rate. In former years most of them were hatched 
in the southern states and the long journey re- 
sulted in death to hundreds and a health handicap 
to those which survived. An exceptionally close 
check was made on chicks which were placed on 
sale as Easter pets. It is a sad traffic at best. 
Most dealers adhere to the rule to sell not less 
than six to a purchaser, this on the theory that a 
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suitable pen would more likely be built for a half 
dozen than for a single chick, and that proper feed 
would probably be purchased for the nucleus of a 
flock than for one lonely bird. Many inquiries 
are made regarding the practice of artificial color- 
ing which is becoming more popular year after 
year. Investigations indicate that vegetable dyes 
are now used exclusively, being sprayed upon the 
tips of the delicate feathers and not reaching the 
skin. Some years ago when chemical dyes were 
employed their use provided ground for prosecu- 
tion and it was readily stopped. 

At the next session of the Legislature, the 
League is seriously considering introducing a bill 
prohibiting the sale of chicks and ducklings as pets, 
endeavoring to persuade humane organizations in 
other states to do likewise during the interim. It 
should not be the general policy of any local group 
to try to influence legislation in outside areas be- 
yond a very reasonable extent, but the League feels 
it is not justified in sidestepping the issue any 
longer. Should the adoption of such a measure 
be attempted in Massachusetts alone, local mar- 
kets would effer strong opposition based upon the 
premise that local restriction would constitute 
trade discrimination. However, the Wisconsin 
Humane Society has been instrumental in having 
a city ordinance passed which prohibits such sales 
in Milwaukee and it is unlikely that the merchants 
affected will suffer serious financial loss as a result. 

Many pets and mascots are making an appear- 
ance at Camp Edwards and Camp Devens, and, in 
all probability, in all other military camps through- 
out the country. This will not constitute a serious 
problem unless the men are hastily or frequently 
moved from one location to another. Dogs, goats, 
donkeys and such pets are well cared for and enjoy 
reservation life, but a bear has been installed as an 
attraction at Camp Edwards, and other wild 
creatures may follow. There is a vast difference 
between the animal which leads a free life in these 
‘antonments and the wild creature which must be 
kept behind bars, and careful checks will be made 
regularly in order to assure proper feeding, hous- 
ing, and general care. 

A few wandering raccoons have been struck 
with spring wanderlust and have found them- 
selves amid unfamiliar surroundings. The noises 
of city streets prompt them either to climb trees or 
tuck themselves in dark, secluded corners. One 
of them was found in a garage at the Robert Bent 
Brigham Hospital. Whenever their presence is 
reported League agents pick them up and bring 
them to headquarters, where they are examined 


and fed and then turned over to the State Con- 
servation Department for liberation in some 
wooded area. 

On April 29 it was reported that the American 
steamship Exhibitor had arrived at East Boston 
en route to New York City with many sick and 
injured wild animals and birds aboard. A visit to 
the ship disclosed that out of a shipment of seven- 
teen hundred rhesus monkeys seven hundred had 
perished on the forty-day trip from Calcutta; 
sixty of the two hundred and fifty song birds, 
two of the twenty cranes, and one of the six- 
months-old Himalayan bear cubs also died as a 
result of storms and rough seas. The crew, some 
members of which had made eight trips to this 
country with consignments of animals from India, 
reported they had never experienced so stormy a 
crossing. Little was accomplished through the 
visit. The dead—the fortunate creatures, it 
might be added—had been removed and an effort 
made to make the rest comfortable for the over- 
night journey to the metropolis. A letter has 
been sent to the steamship company and the pur- 
chaser of these animals urging more and _ better 
protection in future shipments. The birds were 
inside a cabin where they could be kept at a com- 
fortable temperature, but the monkeys were in 
cages on the deck, with insufficient protection 
from the waves which washed over the boat. It 
is probable that the birds will be distributed 
among pet shops to be sold, that the cranes, bears 
and some of the monkeys will be confined in zoos, 
and that most of the monkeys are destined for 
medical research laboratories—a poor substitute 
in every case for the freedom the “Giver of All 
Life” intended for them. Surely at least they 
are entitled to better care on the long journey 
from their native habitat to whatever miseries lie 
ahead of them. 

The April forest fires and destruction of Marsh- 
field and other villages found League agents on 
the alert for the rescue of animal victims. Un- 
questionably hundreds of birds and other wild 
creatures were destroyed, but several searches of 
the Marshfield ruins failed to reveal any homeless 
animals. A picture on the front page of the 
Boston Globe showing cats sitting on all that was 
left of a cottage brought many inquiries, but a 
thorough combing of the entire district failed to 
locate them. All of the summer cottages were 
uninhabited and it is altogether probable that the 
cats in question wandered into the district after 
the fire and remained just long enough to “get 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HORSE SAVED BY NURSES’ FIRST AID 


Trio Bandage Gaping Wound After Animal Involved in Mishap 
Has Chest Punctured 


Mrs. Heaton 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Boston Post we are per- 
mitted to reproduce the following story which appeared 


in the issue of April 29, 1941: 

“Seriously injured with a deep punc- 
ture wound in the chest after a collision 
with a milk truck, a big horse was saved 
through the quick thinking of three 
Cambridge nurses who saw the accident 
and immediately applied first aid to the 
animal. 

“The accident was at the intersection 
of Broadway and Amory Street, Cam- 
bridge. The horse, drawing a junk 
wagon, was driven by Isadore Roberts, 
49, of 837 Lawrence Avenue, Roxbury. 

** Police said the horse and wagon were 
turning into Broadway when they were 
in collision with a milk truck operated 
by Alexander MacKay of 15 Fairfield 
Street, Watertown. 

“The impact broke one of the wagon 
shafts, which punctured the horse’s 
chest. The accident was seen by Mrs. 
Margaret H. Heaton, wife of Dr. 
Thomas H. Heaton who operates the 
Broadway General Hospital at 331 
Broadway, almost opposite the scene of 
the accident. 


Doctor at Scene 


“With Mrs. Heaton at the time were 
two other nurses, Miss Anna Vetere of 
131 Hutchinson Street, Revere, and 


Miss Anna Vetere 


ns sense RENT 


Miss Edith Woods 


Miss Edith Woods of 572 Orswell Street, Fall River. The 
three went to the scene and applied first aid. 


“With cotton and gauze, they soon packed the wound, 


stopping the flow of blood and then an 
improved bandage was provided. The 
horse, meanwhile, seemed to realize that 
the trio was attempting to ease his 
suffering, for he stood patiently and 
quietly while he was being treated. 

‘Dr. Heaton appeared at the scene a 
short time later and said that but for the 
first aid the animal might easily have 
bled to death. He refused to allow the 
horse to be moved until an expert had 
examined him to see if he could walk 
without irritating the injury. 

*“An investigator from the Animal 
Rescue League was called and, after 
examination, the horse was allowed to 
walk slowly to his stall at the Baystate 
Stables at 19 West Canton Street. 

‘According to police, the driver left 
the scene of the accident. He was found 
later behind a gas station by Patrolman 
John Trant of the Cambridge police, 
who took him to the police station where 
he was booked on charges of drunken- 
ness and cruelty to animals.” 

x * * 

The League takes this opportunity to 
publicly express its gratitude to Mrs. 
Heaton, Miss Vetere, Miss Woods and 
Dr. Heaton. Patrolman John Trant is 
also heartily commended for his action. 
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Notes from the Clinic 
(Continued from page 9) 
degree by the application of fly sprays, the latter 
by the use of nose baskets or other devices which 
keep them away from the muzzle of the horse. 


Cattle 

Cattle should lkewise be provided with an 
abundance of fresh, cool water, available at all 
times. The food requirements should be watched 
during the hot, dry months of summer. Drouth 
is likely to retard, or stop, the growth of forage in 
the pasture to the point where it may be necessary 
either to find new pasture lands or to supplement 
it in the form of hay. 

Because of the annoyance and loss of blood re- 
sulting from heavy attacks of flies and mosquitoes, 
cattle should be especially protected against them. 
On hot summer days a darkened stable and good 
sprays are invaluable aids in quieting a tormented 
herd. Burlap bags may be hung over the door 
with the lower portion of each bag cut into one- 
inch strips and hanging in such a manner as to 
brush flies off the backs of animals entering the 
door. Daily immersion of these fringes in_ fly 
spray would be of additional benefit. 

Considerable economic loss results from the at- 
tack of cattle by the “ox warble fly,” the larvae 
of which, after migrating through the body, finally 
lodge in the skin of the back where they grow for 
several months, often reaching a size larger than 
that of the first bone on the little finger. These 
holes in the skin, in addition to being uncomforta- 
ble and capable of infection, render the hides of 
slaughtered animals almost valueless for leather. 


Swine 

Because of the sedentary behavior of swine and 
the fact that they are usually supplied with food, 
the problems of hot weather care are principally 
those of making certain that there is plenty of 
shade and water. For fat hogs, particularly, ex- 
cessive exercise must be very limited during hot 
weather. It almost inevitably results in over- 
heating, or heat stroke. 

Animals loaded for shipment, especially during 
hot weather, must not be crowded. If there is 
any evidence of discomfort from the heat, they 
should be sprayed occasionally with cool water to 
reduce their temperature and increase radiation 
while en route to market. 


Sheep 


It is an old belief that sheep on pasture need no 
water because of early morning grazing when the 


dew is abundant. However, if given the oppor- 
tunity, they will drink considerable amounts. 
During hot weather, if in a good pasture, they 
require very little additional feed. 

They should not be exercised violently during 
hot weather because of the difficulty of cooling 
bodies so heavily insulated with wool. An over- 
heated sheep cools itself principally by panting, 
not unlike a dog. Salt, preferably in rock form, is 
a vital necessity. Large lumps or bricks should 
be put in a sheltered spot so that they will not be 
destroyed by rain. 

Injuries in sheep occurring during hot weather 
must receive prompt and vigorous attention to 
prevent infection, but more particularly to prevent 
the invasion of blow fly larvae and screw worms. 
Both of these can do serious damage and often 
produce death in sheep because of the loose char- 
acter of the tissues underlying skin, enabling 
them to burrow for a large distance around the 
side of any wound. Injured animals, therefore, 
should be promptly and efficiently treated. A 
good fly repelling substance such as pine tar applied 
liberally to the wound will prove of great benefit. 


Dogs 


Repeatedly, Our Fourrootep FRienps_ has 
stressed the needs of dogs during hot weather. 
These will be repeated and some of them enlarged 
upon. 

No dog should ever be without fresh, cool water, 
especially during hot weather. During extremely 
hot days the amount of solid food should be de- 
creased perhaps fifty per cent and the amount of 
liquid food increased proportionately. 

Exercise should be kept at a minimum and 
given during the early morning or late evening. 
Fits are often the result of exercise immediately 
after meals. 

It should not need emphasis, but the thoughtless 
practice of shutting dogs in closed ears. in hot 
weather is so general that many animals are 
brought to the Clinic each year suffering from heat 
stroke—the result of this unintentional abuse. 
Owners somehow fail to realize how unbearably 
hot a car can become, especially if parked in the 
sun for a minute or two. Better by far the tem- 
porary loneliness of a dog left home than even 
brief confinement in such an atmosphere. 


Cats 


Cats, if given the opportunity, adapt their 
habits to the weather far more completely than 
does any other animal. They are practically 
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never victims of hot weather ailments due to 
temperature itself. If not overfed, if given a sup- 
ply of water and left to their own devices, they 
seldom need further attention in this regard. 

Cat typhoid accompanies hot weather, or, more 
particularly, the fly season. Although it is seen 
the year round, ninety-five per cent of it occurs 
during the months when flies are most prevalent. 
To date, very little is known in regard to its pre- 
vention, but it seems reasonable to assume that 
the dishes from which cats are fed should be 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 21) 
their pictures in the paper.’ When fire bells ring 
and flood disaster approaches, the Animal Rescue 
League responds, equipped to handle any animal 
situation. 

The story of a dog taken from the hold of a 
freighter is a part of the record of the Investigation 
Department and appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The horse and dog races, horse shows, outdoor 
rodeos, and other seasonal activities which will soon 
make their appearance will be carefully checked. 

Space limits prevent more than passing reference 
to cases where dogs and cats were mistreated and 
abandoned, and to others involving hit-and-run 
drivers, to livestock inspections on Martha’s 
Vineyard and other distant places. Pet shops 
have been regularly inspected as have the estab- 
lishments on the principal highways where ani- 
mals are offered for sale. Federal housing projects 
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scalded immediately before use to destroy any 
infectious agent that might have been left thereon 
by flies. These pests should be kept out of the 
home, and young animals should not have an 
opportunity to catch them. Fleas, likewise, have 
been found to carry the virus of cat typhoid— 
another reason for controlling this parasite. 
* * * 

At the first evidence of illness involving any 
animal, prompt consultation with the nearest 
veterinarian may prevent disastrous results. 


and other places where buildings are razed are 
followed up closely for the purpose of trapping 
homeless cats. 

Reports of cruelty to animals are earnestly 
solicited. As has been previously stated, League 
members are partners in a mighty enterprise to 
prevent cruelty and to bring relief to every neg- 
lected animal. Visits to headquarters for the 
purpose of discussing individual cases or for an 
examination of possibilities of rendering better 
service are urged. 


A Stowaway 
(Continued from page 19) 

collar. The non-metallic sound of the bell is 
claimed not to startle game, but serves to keep 
the hunter informed as to the dog’s whereabouts. 

The little stowaway has recovered sufficiently 
to justify giving her to a member of the staff of 
the Boston Herald who for eight years has been 
endeavoring to import just such a pet. 


| Horses Sheep | Poultry | 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Mise. Total 
’ tai, Dees Aras: | ; | Mules | Swine Birds 
Collected by ambulances. ........) 2,538 10,361 tte : as 64 163 | 13,126 — 
Delivered by owners............. 801 1,043 ot go eee 1,918 
Investigation department. . 187 64 80* | 369 2 68 | 9 779 
Piné: Ridge! Settn te eo oe 49 Dilias 1 101 
Linn 2h ss. ciei a a ee ee 470 | 1,478 ‘ 1,951 
Northampton Street. ............ TT ay S26 | 1 5 |. 448 
North Bennet Street............. it 141 | | 153 
Cambri ge <.4/5-Saterc. tes bo tee | 19 130 | 2 151 
Chelsea vias, 2's tic. se oe ee 62 409 471 
Kast Boston oa. ivi nee 40 241 281 
West: Harwich?) .c4 : Siice ster ee. 30 74 | 104 
Kasthary .3 0 :224 cn eee ee 28 84 | | | 4 | 116 
Roxbury st... clic ees ae ee 20 172 | | 2 |. 194 
CHRO ae cauk 2 ieee, Sa ae eae 2,546 1,176 | 196 3,918 
TOrAT Serene ae 6.912 | 15,750 80 S60 wo es ay Ld 424 | 23,706 


* Horses destroyed, 25. 


Investigations, 905. 
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TAIL SETTING 


HE question of “setting” of horses’ tails has 
again been before the Legislature in Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Connecticut. Re- 
ferring to the unsuccessful attempt to nullify the 
statute prohibiting it in New York, the following 


Bustle used on saddle horse 


editorial was published in the New York Times: 


**Fashion inflicts no greater cruelty to man’s treat- 
ment of animals than the operation that gives our 
friend, the horse, an arched or ‘waterfall’ tail. It is a 
barbarous practice, happily outlawed in this State for 
many years. But the Esquirol bill, now before the 
Legislature, would permit its revival, provided only that 
it be supervised by a veterinarian and done under an 
anesthetic. 

‘**A horse knows by nature how to carry its tail and 
how to use it. Unfortunately, saddle horses have been 
made more salable to some owners after their tails have 
been ‘lifted’ by muscle cutting and painful bracing. 
The Esquirol bill would nullify the work of humane 
societies over a long period. It is being protested in 
hundreds of telegrams from horse lovers and horse 
owners all over the State. It should be voted down.” 


Much to its credit, the Senate of the Common- 


A three-gaited saddle horse with set tail 


wealth of Massachusetts in a final vote indicated 
it agreed with the convictions of the New York 
Times. 

The members of both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives who contributed toward the 
defeat of Senate Bill No. 602 deserve the expressed 


Bustle used on saddle horse 
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thanks of every animal welfare agency in the 
country, and the individual members of local so- 
cieties who protested against the attempt to 
modify the original statute are entitled to recog- 
nition as important factors in bringing about de- 
feat of the proposed amendment. 

Inquiries from many sources indicate some con- 
fusion as to the cruelty involved in the operation 
known as tail setting, and in the interest of general 
public enlightenment the unpleasant details ac- 
companied by illustrations are again recorded. 
As explained in a leaflet prepared for general dis- 
tribution by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, “the operation 
consists in cutting the strong flexor muscles on 
each side of the tail at its base near to the body. 
The tail is then bent up at nearly a right angle, 
tightly bandaged and held by mechanical devices 
in this position until the wounds heal. 

“These wounds sometimes suppurate and the 
healing process takes weeks. 

“Frequently the tail fails to set up perfectly 
straight. It may be more or less one-sided. Then 
one or more operations may be necessary. 

‘“When once the wounds are healed, the tail 
must be kept up for hours by the same mechanical 
arrangement before exhibition in the show-ring or 
before the horse is ridden in public. How many 
hours or days the tail must be kept in this un- 
natural position only those know who subject the 
horse to this treatment.” 

The laws of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts which have been established for the purpose 
of protecting animals from mistreatment must be 
retained and enforced. The opposition to Senate 
Bill No. 602, which developed almost overnight, em- 
phatically indicates that neither special interests 
nor individuals will be permitted to nullify existing 
statutes, and animal welfare organizations within 
the State will foree compliance with these laws. 
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Cock Fighting 

Contrary to widespread public belief, this so- 
called sport attracts men of high station in life as 
well as many who have been denied the advantages 
enjoyed by their more fortunate brethren. Large 
sums of money, thousands of dollars at times, 
are wagered on a single fight. There seems to 
have been a recent nation-wide epidemic of cock- 
ing mains. They are usually held in secluded 
sections and surrounded with extreme secrecy. 

Information relating to such contests is earnestly 
solicited. 


NEW HOMES FOR DOGS AND CATS 


S ANTICIPATED, the new small-animal shel- 

ter on Albany Street has facilitated the place- 

ment of more dogs and cats than has heretofore 
been possible. 

Not only can a larger number be provided 
for over an extended period, but dogs can be prop- 
erly bathed and groomed before they are brought 
to headquarters for placement. 

A stray, half-starved animal with a coat stiff 
from an accumulation of dirt and filth is a handi- 
capped candidate for a new home. He cannot 
show off his good points. 


Laddie and Mistress, 1939 


The League has always been extremely careful 
in suiting pets to new environments, and, while 
there are some misfits, in a vast majority of cases 
success is attained as evidenced by the many 
letters received which refer enthusiastically both 
to new pets and those adopted long ago. Credit 
for this happy relationship is due entirely to the 
wisdom and foresight of Miss Mary E. Boutelle, 
Manager of the League. She carefully interviews 
every candidate for a pet and seeks fullest possible 
information regarding the animal to be placed in 
order to guard against misfits. 

Several years ago Miss Joanne H. Hackett 
adopted a collie which, as she stated in a letter 
received in May, 1938, was “worth his weight in 
gold.” To make it more emphatic she said she 
“would not part with him for a million dollars.” 
Another letter received last year indicated Laddie 
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Laddie and Mistress, 1940 


was still on the gold standard. The last report, 
accompanied by his latest photograph, proves that 
in this—one of many—case ideal relationship 
still prevails. 


“Soutu Weymoutn, MAssacHusEetTts 
* Dear Miss Boutelle: 


““My goodness, another year has sped away almost 
before [ve realized it and again it is time for my annual 
report on the ruler of our household, Sir Laddie Hackett. 

*“As you can see by the address, we are living in a 
new home. South Weymouth is a small and pretty 
little town about seven miles from Quincy. 

“We have a modern six-room house with a nice yard 
surrounded by clipped hedges. Exactly one week after 
moving here last November, Laddie had licked every 
dog and treed every cat in the entire vicinity, thereby 
declaring himself undisputed ruler of his own small uni- 
verse. As you can well imagine, things certainly hap- 
pened at a terrific pace those first few days, but at this 
writing Laddie has settled down and is rapidly becoming 
a respectable citizen if not a model one. You really 
ought to see him with the neighborhood children—he 
adores them all, regardless of shape or size, and there 
are enough of them around here to keep a dozen dogs 
happy. 

“A few weeks ago Dad rigged him up a long chain 
with a metal ring through which was strung a heavy 
wire. The wire is connected from the back of the house 
to a tree at the rear of the yard and is high in the air 
to prevent it from catching in the shrubbery. When 
I snap the chain to Laddie’s harness he has quite a 
time zipping from one place to another, making the 


wire ring loudly as the chain slides over it. Every 


so often he stops and looks up at the wire with the most 
ridiculous expression on his face as he tries to puzzle out 
what causes all the noise. Just to show you how funny 
he is, Dad calls him the ‘Skipper’ of the ‘Toonerville 
Trolley... However, he is chained very rarely over 
here as there are so many fields that he can run at large 
(when someone is with him, of course) most all the time. 
In fact our house backs up to one of the fields and Laddie 
spends much of his time out there, where he is ac- 
quainted with a goat named ‘William.’ Now Laddie 
and William are very close friends, although I’m quite 
sure that neither of them has ever figured out just 
what specimen of animal the other is. They romp and 
play together nearly every day and, since William is as 
large as Laddie and sports an excellent pair of horns 
besides, Laddie minds his manners very nicely. 

“Recently we bought some over-stuffed furniture, 
and I began a fruitless struggle to keep it free from hair. 
Finally in sheer desperation, I decided to find some way 
to prevent Laddie and his hair from parting company 
so often, even if I had to mix glue with all his meals! 
The solution wasn’t quite as drastic as that, for I 
started giving him cod-liver oil twice weekly and, much 
to my surprise, he took it like the well-known duck took 
to water. It is an expensive idea, but his fur shines 
just beautifully. Do I hear you say that I spoil my 
Laddie? Well, Miss Boutelle, you are absolutely right, 
but he is well and happy and loved, and that is really 
what counts most of all, don’t you agree? 

“T am enclosing a couple of pictures which I thought 
you might like and which will help you to remember us 
until this time next year. 


“JoANNE H. Hacketr”’ 


Laddie, 1941 
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Animal ‘kescue League 


OF BOSTON 


51 Carver STREET, Boston, MassaACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLar First Vice President: RoGER ERNST 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss Helen Hart Mason, Mrs. 
Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Granholm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cem- 
etery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a 
farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... (9 Moore Sttce PaO XDIL Yaar ere eee ee Renee 19 Lambert Avenue 
Ohelseaan stele seme se nters ae 36 Fourth Street South End.................... 109 Northampton Street 


y 
Dedicate ee Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Wiestaliynin te evo estas oe Stcte ae eee 4 Neptune Street 
CAPE COD 


East: Bostontoc.. ae eer eee 319 Meridian Street astham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our Fourroorep FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Life 3 3 /.s5, cits eee ene arate oe A ara $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
A CHY Cc svashsien tebe cee erates .00 ll 
ER eke ee ;Qoammutly. | Terie ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Juniors. <osrtahe. fae mn ete beeen .25 annually OF BOSTON 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I give, devise and bequeath the sum of.......... 


Freperick J. Braptez Miss Heren Leicuton, Secretary dollars, and the real estate situated at No......... 


Stuart C. Rann, Asst. Treas. Rooert F. Secvar, President Street, in the city (or town) of 


Bentiey W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. m= Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m= Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenberma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. m= Lynn and vicinity: Call Lynn 3-6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 


s Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 


; 


